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A Constitutional revolution was worked without the
mass of the people apprehending then or since what
its effect would be. The fundamental Constitutional
laws of this country are left at the mercy of a House
of Commons majority in a single Parliament without
any of the safeguards which have been thought
necessary in every other great democracy. The
House of Lords was left unreformed and shorn of
its powers. If the creation of peers had been forced
it would have brought this Constitutional issue to a
head, and a serious effort must have been made to
reform the Second Chamber as a necessary
step to giving it the powers which it ought to
possess.

Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative leader in the
House of Lords, did not take this view, and he had the
support of Mr. Balfour. They advised the Opposition
peers to refrain from voting, and after a good deal of
lobbying the Bill was passed by 131 votes to 114. In
spite of the excitement in political circles, Mr.
Chamberlain was quite right in his contention that the
public was in the main unaware of what was happen-
ing. The constitutional crisis of 1911 was in no sense a
national crisis, and the nation as a whole took little
interest in it. It was the year of the Coronation and,
save at rare intervals, this distracted the popular notice
from politics; and, as was certainly not the case in
respect of the battle over the Reform Bill in 1832, it was
against a background of general indifference that the
fight in connection with the latest change in the Con-
stitution was waged. The result of this apathy has been
felt ever since, and at no intervening date has it been
found possible to interest the electorate in the reform
of the Second Chamber. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain